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and dictatorialness of the Administration. This slow- 
ness of British criticism of the course of the Foreign 
Office is accounted for in part by the fact that some 
of the essential features of the boundary dispute seem 
to have been studiously kept from the public knowledge. 
But from the first there was the same outspoken ab- 
horrence of war on that side as on this, the same high 
moral protest against it, the same prophecy of its ethical 
impossibility. And as the British public have come into 
completer possession of the facts kept from them by the 
Foreign Office, their desire for peace has grown still 
stronger, and they now urge that Lord Salisbury must 
find a way to arbitrate the whole question and not allow 
the two countries to drift or be forced into war. Fear of 
the United States does not seem to us to have played any 
material part in this expression and development of pa- 
cific opinion in the mother country. It has grown out of 
a sincere aversion to war and love of peace. 

Not the least remarkable feature of this unparalleled ex- 
hibition of the power of a righteous public opinion has 
been its international character. It has acted separately 
and spontaneously in each of the nations, but it has also 
worked in a combined way, so that both governments 
have felt the full force of its joint action. It is this 
phase, in particular, of the recent movement of public 
sentiment that leads us to believe that, in spite of sur- 
face disturbances and temporary and even violent mani- 
festations of the lingering animosities of the past, the 
chain of common interests, of friendly feelings and of 
Christian purposes binding the two nations together will 
never hereafter snap asunder no matter what strain may 
be brought upon it. 



THE NEW MONROE DOCTRINE. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs has brought 
in a concurrent resolution which pretends to be a reas- 
sertion of the Monroe doctrine of 1823, but which in re- 
ality is the assertion of a new policy which neither Mr. 
Monroe nor his colleagues and early interpreters ever 
dreamed of inaugurating. The resolution was not unan- 
imously approved in the committee, and it is likely to 
meet with vigorous opposition in open Senate, and also 
in the House ; but it is nearly certain to pass both Houses 
after some debate. Here is the full text of the resolution, 
a portion of which we have italicised in order to call 
special attention to it : 

" Resolved, by the Senate, the House of Representa- 
tives concurring, that; 

"Whereas, President Monroe in his message to Congress 
of Dec. 2, A. D. 1823, deemed it proper to assert as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, were thenceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European power ; 

" And whereas, President Monroe further declared in 



that message that the United States would consider any 
attempt by the allied powers of Europe to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety ; that with the existing colonies and 
dependencies of any European power we have not inter- 
fered and should not interfere ; but that with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
sideration, and on just principles acknowledged, we 
could not view any interposition for the purpose of op- 
pressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than 
as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward 
the United States ; and further, reiterated in that message 
that it is impossible that the allied powers should extend 
their political system to any portion of either continent 
without endangering our peace and happiness; 

"And whereas, the doctrine and policy so proclaimed 
by President Monroe have since been repeatedly asserted 
by the United States by executive declaration and action 
upon occasions and exigencies similar to the particular 
occasion and exigency which caused them to be firstan- 
nounced, and have been ever since their promulgation, 
and now are, the rightful policy of the United States ; 

"Therefore, be it resolved, that the United States of 
America reaffirms and confirms the doctrine and prin- 
ciples promulgated by President Monroe in his message 
of Dec. 2, 1823, and declares that it will assert and 
maintain the doctrine and those principles, and will re- 
gard any infringement thereof, and particularly any at- 
tempt by any European power, to take or acquire" any 
new or additional territory on the American continent, or 
any island adjacent thereto, or any right of sovereignty 
or dominion in the same, in any case or instance as to 
which the United States shall deem such attempt to be 
dangerous to its peace or safety, by or through force, 
purchase, cession, occupation, pledge, colonization, pro- 
tectorate, or by control of the easement in any canal or 
any other means of transit across the American isthmus, 
whether under unfounded pretension of right in cases 
of alleged boundary disputes or under any other un- 
founded pretensions, as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United States, and as an 
interposition which it would be impossible, in any form, 
for the United States to regard with indifference." 

This resolution is one of the worst fruits of the recent 
group of events of which the President's Venezuela mes- 
sage was the centre. There is absolutely no ground 
whatever at the present time for the reassertion in any 
form of a policy which grew out of the disturbed and 
dangerous conditions which prevailed three-fourths of 
a century ago ; much less for the extension of that policy 
in a way to make it a cloak for the ambitious national 
extension schemes of some of our public men. One 
would think from the tone of this resolution and from the 
eagerness to have it speedily passed, that we were in im- 
mediate danger of a general European invasion, which 
would not only overwhelm the independent South Ameri- 
can nations, but threaten the early destruction of this 
great republic now grown to seventy millions of people. 
It is incredible that grave and intelligent Senators, sup- 
posed to have some appreciation of the historic fitness 
of things, should see in the British- Venezuelan boundary 
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dispute any possible danger to our country sufficient to 
justify them in even seriously considering such a measure 
as this. 

This resolution is, at bottom, little more than a con- 
cealed portion of the ambitious, aggressive, selfish scheme 
of national extension and display now being pushed so 
widely in the United States, from which we have more to 
fear than from all external perils combined. The resolu- 
tion will be with much demonstrativeness and " patriotic " 
speaking put upon the records of Congress, probably be- 
fore this paper reaches our readers. But it will not be 
many years before it will pass into '' innocuous desue- 
tude." The men who have been foremost in promoting 
it, if they live twenty years, will be ashamed of the part 
they had in it. 

It will not be possible by resolutions of Congress to 
check for any length of time the growing unity of the 
Old World aad the New. No American dictation can 
prevent the European nations from having their full and 
legitimate share of the commerce of the countries on this 
side of the globe, and their rights and interests safe- 
guarded. We may cry until we are hoarse, "America 
for Americans," but the great tide of international friend- 
liness and inter-communication will laugh at our preten- 
sions and quietly sweep them away. It would be most 
unchristian and most unfortunate if at this late day the 
United States, or any combination of American States, 
could succeed in setting up the New World against the 
Old. But this can not be done. The world is not a 
world of hemispheres, it is one world. "There is no 
more sea " as a barrier of separation. America exists 
for all the world and all the world for America, and the 
counsels of any congress or other body of men who at- 
tempt to set aside this great truth will be overthrown by 
the resistless logic of events. 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN TROUBLE. 

The South African Republic, popularly known as the 
Transvaal, has just been the scene of events which have 
stirred the world quite as much as the Venezuela dispute 
did in December. The trouble had it3 origin in the con- 
flict between the Boers, descendants of the original Dutch 
settlers, and the English, which has been kept up with 
varying intensity ever since the latter subdued and took 
possession of Cape Colony in the early years of this 
century. 

When Great Britain by act of Parliament abolished 
slavery in Cape Colony in 1838 about ten thousand of the 
Boers, or Dut;h farmers, who had prdviously been irri- 
tated by the taxes imposed by the English government, 
left the colony and went north. Some of them settled 
what is now Natal, since annexed by Great Britain. 
Others went north of the Orange River and formed what 
is to-day the Orange Free State, which has continued to 



be an independent republic, though for a short time after 
1857 it was held as a British colonj'. Because of the 
continual encroachments of the English, after the annex- 
ation of Natal and the temporary possession by them of 
the Free State, large numbers of the Boers went further 
north, across the Vaal river, and set up a new republic. 
The independence of this Transvaal republic was 
acknowledged in 1852. 

In 1876-77 because of the bankrupt condition of the 
republic brought on by the attempt to build the Delagoa 
Bay railway the affairs of the Transvaal were in great 
confusion. A general plan of British South African 
federation was then on foot, and as a part of this scheme 
an attempt was made to annex the Transvaal. This 
resulted in a bitter war which lasted till 1881, in which 
the English were badly defeated and compelled to aban- 
don the attempt at annexation. In the convention of 
1884 in which the complete self-government of the repub- 
lic was acknowledged, Great Britain retained only the 
right to reject any treaty made by the Transvaal in 
which British interests should be injured. 

Since the discoveries of gold in the republic foreign- 
ers, English, American, etc, have entered the country 
in great numbers, until in parts they outnumber the 
native Boer population many times. This native popu- 
lation, which is largely agricultural and unprogressive, 
has retained the government in its own hands. The 
foreigners have grown rich and pay a large part of the 
taxes, but are not allowed to vote or be represented in 
the parliament. It is claimed, however, that they de- 
mand the right to vote and hold office without being 
naturalized. The school instruction of the republic is 
given only in the Dutch language, and of this the Eng- 
lish complain. # Advantage has been taken of these cir- 
cumstances and an attempt again made, with the approv- 
al and encouragement it seems of Cecil Rhodes, the 
Premier of Cape Colony, to overthrow the existing 
order of things in favor of the English. One Dr. Jame- 
son, who seems to have been urged on by the English 
outside and inside of the republic, undertook by a fili- 
bustering expedition to enter the country and force 
the Boer government to redress the pretended grievances 
of the English. He was met by the Boers, who are brave 
and hardy and who rallied quickly to the support of the 
government, and his force unaided by promised help from 
within the republic was signally defeated, and the rem- 
nants of it captured. 

The whole event is a disgraceful and deplorable one, 
but it is only another illustration of the certainty of such 
conflicts where selfishness, greed, tyranny and racial antip- 
athies are allowed to control men's actions as they have 
so often done in the past. The Boers are doubtless an 
unprogressive and narrow people, tyrannical toward the 
native Africans, and ought to have been more yielding 
toward the foreigners, but the causes of their opposition 



